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A  QUEER  NIGHT  IN   PARIS 

Maitre  Saval,  notary  at  Vernon,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music.  Although  still  young 
he  was  already  bald;  he  was  always  carefully 
shaven,  was  somewhat  corpulent  as  was  suit- 
able, and  wore  a  gold  pince-nez  instead  of 
spectacles.  He  was  active,  gallant  and  cheerful 
and  was  considered  quite  an  artist  in  Vernon. 
He  played  the  piano  and  the  violin,  and  gave 
musicals  where  the  new  operas  were  inter- 
preted. 

He  had  even  what  is  called  a  bit  of  a  voice: 
nothing  but  a  bit,  a  very  little  bit  of  a  voice; 
but  he  managed  it  with  so  much  taste  that 
cries  of  "Bravo!"  "Exquisite!"  "Surprising!" 
"Adorable!"  issued  from  every  throat  as  soon 
as  he  had  murmured  the  last  note. 

He  subscribed  to  a  music-publishing  house  in 
Paris,  and  they  sent  him  the  latest  music;  and 
from  time  to  time  he  sent  invitations  after 
this  fashion  to  the  elite  of  the  town: 

"You  are  invited  to  be  present  on  Monday 
evening  at  the  house  of  M.  Saval,  notary,  Ver- 
non, at  the  first  rendering  of  Sais." 

A  few  officers,  gifted  with  good  voices, 
formed  the  chorus.  Two  or  three  of  the  vine- 
dressers' families  also  sang.  The  notary  filled 
the  part  of  leader  of  the  orchestra  with  so 
much  correctness  that  the  bandmaster  of  the 
190th  regiment  of  the  line  said  to  him,  one 
day,  at  the  Cafe*  de  l'Europe: 

"Monsieur  Saval  is  a  master.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  career  of  an 
artist." 
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When  his  name  was  mentioned  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, there  was  always  somebody  found  to 
declare:  "He  is  not  an  amateur;  he  is  an 
artist,  a  genuine  artist." 

And  two  or  three  persons  repeated,  in  a  tone 
of  profound  conviction: 

"Oh!  yes,  a  genuine  artist,"  laying  particular 
stress  on  the  word  "genuine." 

Every  time  that  a  new  work  was  interpreted 
at  a  big  Parisian  theater,  M.  Saval  paid  a  visit 
to  the  capital. 

Now,  last  year,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
went  to  hear  Henri  VIII.  He  then  took  the 
express  which  arrives  in  Paris  at  4:30  p.  m., 
intending  to  return  by  the  12:35  a.  m.  train, 
so  as  not  to  have  to  sleep  at  a  hotel.  He  had 
put  on  evening  dress,  a  black  coat  and  white 
tie,  which  he  concealed  under  his  overcoat  with 
the  collar  turned  up. 

As  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  the  Rue  d'  Amster- 
dam, he  felt  himself  in  quite  jovial  mood. 
He  said  to  himself: 

"Decidedly  the  air  of  Paris  does  not  resemble 
any  other  air.  It  has  in  it  something  inde- 
scribably stimulating,  exciting,  intoxicating, 
which  fills  you  with  a  strange  longing  to  dance 
about  and  to  do  many  other  things.  As  soon 
as  I  arrive  here,  it  seems  to  me,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, that  I  have  taken  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
What  a  life  one  can  lead  in  this  city  in  the 
midst  of  artists!  Happy  are  the  elect,  the 
great  men  who  make  themselves  a  reputation 
in  such  a  city!     What  an  existence  is  theirs!" 

And  he  made  plans;  he  would  have  liked  to 
know  some  of  those  celebrated   men,  to  talk 
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about  them  in  Vernon,  and  to  spend  an  evening 
with  them  from  time  to  time  in  Paris. 

But  suddenly  an  idea  struck  him.  He  had 
heard  allusions  to  little  cafes  in  the  outer 
boulevards  at  which  well-known  painters,  men 
of  letters,  and  even  musicians  gathered,  and 
he  proceeded  to  go  up  to  Montmartre  at  a 
slow  pace. 

He  had  two  hours  before  him.  He  wanted 
to  look  about  him.  He  passed  in  front  of 
taverns  frequented  by  belated  Bohemians,  gaz- 
ing at  the  different  faces,  seeking  to  discover 
the  artists.  Finally,  he  came  to  the  sign  of 
"The  Dead  Rat,"  and  allured  by  the  name 
he  entered. 

Five  or  six  women,  with  their  elbows  resting 
on  the  marble  tables,  were  talking  in  low 
tones  about  their  love  affairs,  the  quarrels  of 
Lucie  and  Hortense,  and  the  scoundrelism  of 
Octave.  They  were  no  longer  young,  were  too 
fat  or  too  thin,  tired  out,  used  up.  You  could 
see  that  they  were  almost  bald;  and  they  drank 
beer  like  men. 

M.  Saval  sat  down  at  some  distance  from 
them  and  waited,  for  the  hour  for  taking 
absinthe  was  at  h*and. 

A  tall  young  man  soon  came  in  and  took  a 
seat  by  him.  The  landlady  called  him  Mon- 
sieur Romantin.  The  notary  quivered.  Was 
this  the  Romantin  who  had  taken  a  medal  at 
the  Salon? 

The  young  man  made  a  sign  to  the  waiter: 

"You  will  bring  up  my  dinner  at  once,  and 
then  carry  to  my  new  studio,  15,  Boulevard  de 
Clichy,  thirty  bottles  of  beer,  and  the  ham  I 
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ordered  this  morning.     We  are  going  to  have 
a  housewarming." 

M.  Saval  immediately  ordered  dinner.  Then, 
he  took  off  his  overcoat,  so  that  his  dress  coat 
and  his  white  tie  could  be  seen.  His  neigh- 
bor did  not  seem  to  notice  him.  He  had  taken 
up  a  newspaper,  and  was  reading  it.  M. 
Saval  glanced  sideways  at  him,  burning  with 
the  desire  to  speak  to  him. 

Two  young  men  entered,  in  red  vests,  and 
peaked  beards  in  the  fashion  of  Henry  III. 
They  sat  down  opposite  Romantin. 

The  first  of  the  pair  said: 

"Is  it  for  this  evening?" 

Romantin  pressed  his  hand. 

"I  believe  you,  old  chap,  and  everyone  will 
be  there.  I  have  Bonnat,  Guillemet,  Gervex, 
Beraud,  Hebert,  Duez,  Clairin,  and  Jean-Paul 
Laurens.  It  will  be  a  stunning  affair!  And 
women  too!  Wait  till  you  see?  Every  actress 
without  exception — of  course  I  mean,  you 
know,  all  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  this 
evening." 

The  landlord  of  the  establishment  teanve 
across. 

"Do  you  of#n  have  this  house  warming?" 

The  painter  replied: 

"I  believe  you,  every  three  months,  each 
quarter." 

M.  Saval  could  not  restrain  himself  any 
longer,  and  in  a  hesitating  voice  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding  on  you, 
Monsieur,  but  I  heard  your  name  pronounced, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  really  are 
Monsieur  Romantin,  whose  work  in  the  last 
Salon  I  have  so  much  admired?" 
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The  painter  answered: 

"I  am  che  very  person,  Monsieur." 

The  notary  then  paid  the  artist  a  very  well- 
turned  compliment,  showing  that  he  was  a 
man  of  culture. 

The  painter,  gratified,  thanked  him  politely 
in  reply. 

Then  they  chattered.  Romantin  returned 
to  the  subject  of  his  housewarming,  going  into 
details  as  to  the  magnificence  of  the  forth- 
coming entertainment. 

M.  Saval  questioned  him  as  to  all  the  men 
he  was  to  receive,  adding: 

"It  would  be  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  a  stranger  to  meet  at  one  time  so 
many  celebrities  assembled  in  the  studio  of 
an  artist  of  your  rank." 

Romantin,  vanquished,  replied: 

"If  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  come." 

M.  Saval  accepted  the  invitation  with  en- 
thusiasm, reflecting: 

"I    shall    have    time   enough   to    see   Henry 

in." 

Both  of  them  had  finished  their  meal.  The 
notary  insisted  on  paying  the  two  bills,  wish- 
ing to  repay  his  neighbor's  civilities.  He  also 
paid  for  the  drinks  of  the  young  men  in  red 
waistcoats;  then  he  left  the  establishment  with 
the  painter. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  a  very  long  low 
house,  the  first  story  having  the  appearance 
of  an  interminable  conservatory.  Six  studios 
stood  in  a  row  with  their  fronts  facing  the 
boulevards. 

Romantin  was  the  first  to  enter,  and,  ascend- 
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ing  the  stairs,  he  opened  a  door,  and  lighted 
a  match  and  then  a  candle. 

They  found  themselves  in  an  immense  apart- 
ment, the  furniture  of  which  consisted  of 
three  chairs,  two  easels,  and  a  few  sketches 
standing  on  the  ground  along  the  walls.  M. 
Saval  remained  standing  at  the  door  somewhat 
astonished. 

The  painter  remarked: 

"Here  you  are!  we've  got  to  the  spot;  but 
everything  has  yet  to  be  done/' 

Then,  examining  the  high,  bare  apartment, 
its  ceiling  disappearing  in  the  darkness,  he 
said: 

"We  might  make  a  great  deal  out  of  this 
studio." 

He  walked  round  it,  surveying  it  with  the 
utmost  attention,  then  went  on. 

"I  know  someone  who  might  easily  give  a 
helping  hand.  Women  are  incomparable  for 
hanging  drapery.  But  I  sent  her  to  the  coun- 
try for  today  in  order  to  get  her  off  my  hands 
this  evening.  It  is  not  that  she  bores  me, 
but  she  is  too  much  lacking  in  the  ways  of  good 
society.  It  would  be  embarrassing  to  my 
guests." 

He  reflected  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
added: 

"She  is  a  good  girl,  but  not  easy  to  deal  with. 
If  she  knew  that  I  was  holding  a  reception, 
she  would  tear  out  my  eyes." 

M.  Saval  had  not  even  moved;  he  did  not 
understand. 

The  artist  came  over  to  him. 
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"Since  I  have  invited  you,  you  will  assist  me 
about  something." 

The  notary  said  emphatically: 

"Make  any  use  of  me  you  please.  I  am  at 
your  disposal." 

Romantin  took  off  his  jacket. 

"Well,  citizen,  to  work!  We  are  first  going 
to  clean  up." 

He  went  to  the  back  of  the  easel,  on  which 
there  was  a  canvas  representing  a  cat,  and 
seized  a  very  worn-out  broom. 

"I  say!  Just  brush  up  while  I  look  after  the 
lighting." 

M.  Saval  took  the  broom,  inspected  it,  and 
then  began  to  sweep  the  floor  very  awkwardly, 
raising  a  whirlwind   of  dust. 

Romantin,  disgusted,  stopped  him:  "Deuce 
take  it!  you  don't  know  how  to  sweep  the  floor! 
Look  at  me!" 

And  he  began  to  roll  before  him  a  heap  of 
grayish  sweepings,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing 
else  all  his  life.  Then,  he  gave  back  the  broom 
to  the  notary,  who  imitated  him. 

In  five  minutes,  such  a  cloud  of  dust  filled 
the  studio  that  Romantin  asked: 

"Where  are  you?    I  can't  see  you  any  longer." 

M.  Saval,  who  was  coughing,  came  near  to 
him.     The  painter  said: 

"How  would  you  set  about  making  a  chande- 
lier?" 

The  other,  surprised,  asked: 

"What   chandelier?" 

''Why,  a  chandelier  to  light  the  room — a 
chandelier  with  wax-candles." 

The  notary  did  not  understand. 
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He  answered:     "I  don't  know." 

The  painter  began  to  jump  about,  cracking 
his  fingers. 

"Well,  Monseigneur,  I  have  found  out  a  way/* 

Then  he  went  more  calmly. 

"Have  you  got  five  francs  about  you?" 

M.  Saval  replied: 

"Why,  yes." 

The  artist  said:  "Well!  you'll  go  and  buy 
for  me  five  francs'  worth  of  wax-candles  while 
I  go  and  see  the  cooper." 

And  he  pushed  the  notary  in  his  evening 
coat  into  the  street.  At  the  end  of  five  min- 
utes, they  had  returned,  one  of  them  with  the 
wax-candles  and  the  other  with  the  hoop  of  a 
cask.  Then  Romantin  plunged  his  hand  into 
a  cupboard,  and  drew  forth  twenty  empty  bot- 
tles, which  he  fixed  in  the  form  of  a  crown 
around  the  hoop. 

He  then  went  downstairs  to  borrow  a  ladder 
from  the  janitress,  after  having  explained  that 
he  had  made  friends  with  the  old  woman  by 
painting  the  portrait  of  her  cat  exhibited  on 
the  easel. 

When  he  returned  with  the  ladder,  he  said 
to  M.  Saval: 

"Are  you  active?" 

The  other,  without  understanding  answered' 
"Why,  yes." 

"Well,  you  just  climb  up  there,  and  fasten 
this  chandelier  for  me  to  the  ring  of  the  ceil- 
ing. Then,  you  put  a  wax-candle  in  each  bot- 
tle, and  light  it.  I  tell  you  I  have  a  genius 
for  lighting  up.  But  off  with  your  coat,  damn 
it!     You  are  just  like  a  Jeames." 
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The  door  was  opened  oruskly.  A  woman  ap- 
peared, her  eyes  flashing,  and  remained  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold. 

Romantin  gazed  at  her  with  a  look  of  terror. 

She  waited  some  seconds,  crossing  her  arms 
over  her  breast,  and  then  in  a  shrill,  vibrating, 
exasperated  voice  said: 

"Ha!  you  dirty  scoundrel,  is  this  the  way 
you  leave  me?" 

Romantin  made  no  reply.     She  went  on. 

"Ha!  you  scoundrel!  You  did  a  nice  thing 
in  packing  me  off  to  the  country.  You'll  soon 
see  the  way  I'll  settle  your  jollification.  Yes, 
I'm  going  to  receive  your  friends." 

She  grew  warmer. 

"I'm  going  to  slap  their  faces  with  the  bot- 
tles and  the  wax-candles.     .     .    ." 

Romantin  said  in  a  soft  tone: 

"Mathilde.     .    .    ." 

But  she  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him; 
she  went  on: 

"Wait  a  little,  my  fine  fellow!  wait  a  little!" 

Romantin  went  over  to  her,  and  tried  to 
take  her  by  the  hands: 

"Mathilde.     .     .     ." 

But  she  was  now  fairly  under  way;  and  on 
she  went,  emptying  the  vials  of  her  wrath 
with  strong  words  and  reproaches.  They 
flowed  out  of  her  mouth,  like  a  stream  sweep- 
ing a  heap  of  filth  along  with  it.  The  words 
pouring  forth  seemed  struggling  for  exit.  She 
Stuttered,  stammered,  yelled,  suddenly  recov- 
ering her  voice  to  cast  forth  an  insult  or  a 
curse. 

Hs  seized  her  hands  without  her  having  no- 
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ticed  it.  She  did  not  seem  to  see  anything, 
so  taken  up  was  she  in  scolding  and  relieving 
her  feelings.  And  suddenly  she  began  to  weep. 
The  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  but  this  did 
not  stop  her  complaints.  But  her  words  were 
uttered  in  a  screaming,  falsetto  voice  with  tears 
in  them  and  interrupted  by  sobs.  She  com- 
menced afresh  twice  or  three  times,  till  she 
stopped  as  if  something  were  choking  her,  and 
at  last  she  ceased  with  a  regular  flood  of 
tears. 

Then,  himself  affected,  he  clasped  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed   her  hair. 

iiMathilde,  my  little  Mathilde,  listen.  You 
must  be  reasonable.  You  know,  if  I  give  a 
supper-party  to  my  friends,  it  is  to  thank 
these  gentlemen  for  the  medal  I  got  at  the 
Salon.  I  cannot  receive  women.  You  ought 
to  understand  that.  It  is  not  the  same  with 
artists  as  with  other  people." 

She  stammered  in  the  midst  of  her  tears: 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this?" 

He  replied: 

"It  was  in  order  not  to  annoy  you,  not  to 
give  you  pain.  Listen,  I'm  going  to  see  you 
home.  You  will  be  very  sensible,  very  nice; 
you  will  remain  quietly  waiting  for  me  in  bed, 
and  I'll  come  back  as  soon  as  its  over." 

She  murmured: 

"Yes,  but  you  will  not  begin  over  again?" 

"No,  I  swear  to  you!" 

He  turned  towards  M.  Saval,  who  had  at 
last  hooked  on  the  chandelier: 

"My  dear  friend,  I  am  coming  back  in  five 
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minutes.  If  anyone  arrives  in  my  absence,  do 
the  honors  for  m.e,  will  you  not?"  ' 

And  he  carried  off  Mathilde,  who  kept  dry- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief  as  she  went 
along. 

Left  to  himself,  M.  Saval  succeeded  in  put- 
ting everything  around  him  in  order.  Then 
he  lighted  the  wax-candles,  and  waited. 

He  waited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an 
hour,  an  hour.  Romantin  did  not  return. 
Then,  suddenly  there  was  a  dreadful  noise  on 
the  stairs,  a  song  shouted  out  in  chorus  by 
twenty  mouths  and  regular  march  like  that  of 
a  Prussian  regiment.  The  whole  house  was 
shaken  by  the  steady  tramp  of  feet.  The  door 
flew  open,  and  a  motley  throng  appeared — 
men  and  women  in  file,  two  and  two  holding 
each  other  by  the  arm  and  stamping  their  heels 
on  the  ground  to  mark  time,  advanced  into 
the  studio  like  a  snake  uncoiling  itself.  They 
howled: 

"Come,  and  let  us  all  be  merry, 
<Pretty  maids  and  soldiers  gay!" 

M.  Saval,  thunderstruck,  remained  standing 
in  evening  dress  under  the  chandelier.  The 
procession  of  revelers  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  uttered  a  shout: 

"A  Jeames!     A  Jeames!" 

And  they  began  whirling  round  him,  sur- 
rounding him  with  a  circle  of  vociferations. 
Then  they  took  each  other  by  the  hand  and 
went  dancing  about  madly. 

He  attempted  to  explain: 

"Messieurs — messieurs — mesdames " 
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But  they  did  not  listen  to  him.  They  whirled 
about,  they  jumped,  they  bawled. 

At  last  the  dancing  ceased.    M.  Baval  said: 

"Gentlemen    .    .    /' 

A  tall  young  fellow,  fair-haired  and  bearded 
to  the  nose,  interrupted  him: 

"What's  your  name,  my  friend?" 

The  notary,  quite  scared,  said: 

"I  am  Monsieur  Saval." 

A  voice  exclaimed: 

"You  mean  Baptiste." 

A  woman  said: 

"Let  the  poor  waiter  alone!  You'll  end 
by  making  him  get  angry.  He's  paid  to  attend 
on  us,  and  not  to  be  laughed  at  by  us." 

Then  M.  Saval  noticed  that  each  guest  had 
brought  his  own  provisions.  One  held  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  the  other  a  pie.  This  one  had  a 
loaf  of  oread,  and  that  one  a  ham. 

The  tall,  fair  young  fellow  placed  in  his 
hands  an  enormous  sausage,  and  gave  orders: 

"Here,  go  and  arrange  the  sideboard  in  the 
corner  over  there.  Put  the  bottles  at  the  left 
and  the  provisions  at  the  right." 

Saval,  getting  quite  distracted,  exclaimed: 
"But,  messieurs,  I  am  a  notary!" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  and  then  a 
wild  outburst  of  laughter.  One  suspicious  gen- 
tleman asked: 

"How  come  you  to  be  here?" 

He  explained,  telling  about  his  project  of 
going  to  the  Opera,  his  departure  from  Vernon, 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
had  spent  the  evening. 

They  sat  around  him  to  listen  to  him;  they 
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greeted  him  with  words  of  applause,  and  called 
him  Scheherazade. 

Romantin  did  not  return.  Other  guests  ar- 
rived. M.  Saval  was  presented  to  them  so  that 
he  might  begin  his  story  over  again.  He  de- 
clined; they  forced  him  to  relate  it.  They 
seated  and  tied  him  on  one  of  three  chairs 
between  two  women  who  kept  constantly  fill- 
ing his  glass.  He  drank;  he  laughed;  he 
he  talked;  he  sang  too.  He  tried  to  waltz  with 
his  chair,  and  fell  on  the  ground. 

From  that  moment,  he  forgot  everything.  It 
Beemed  to  him,  however,  that  they  undressed 
him,  put  him  to  bed,  and  that  he  ^vas  nause- 
ated. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  broad  daylight,  and 
he  lay  strentched  with  his  feet  against  a  cup- 
board, in  a  strange  bed. 

An  old  woman  with  a  broom  in  her  hand  was 
glaring  angrily  at  him.    At  last,  she  said: 

"Clear  out,  you  blackguard!  Clear  out! 
What  right  has  anyone  to  get  drunk  like  this?" 

He  sat  up  in  bed,  feeling  very  ill  at  ease. 
He  asked: 

"Where  am  I?" 

"Where  are  you,  you  dirty  scamp?  You  are 
drunk.  Take  your  rotten  carcass  out  of  here 
as  quick  as  you  can — and  lose  no  time  about 
it!" 

He  wanted  to  get  up.  He  found  that  he  was 
in  the  bed.  His  clothes  had  disappeared.  He 
blurted  out: 

"Madame,   I    .    .    ." 

Then  he  remembered.  .  .  .  Wfcat  was  he 
te  do?    He  asked: 
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"Did  Monsieur  Romantin  come  back?" 

The  doorkeeper  shouted: 

"Will  you  take  your  dirty  carcass  out  of 
this,  so  that  he  at  any  rate  may  not  catch 
you  here?" 

M.  Saval  said,  in  a  state  of  confusion: 

"I  haven't  got  my  clothes;  they  have  been 
taken  away  from  me." 

He  had  to  wait,  to  explain  his  situation,  give 
notice  to  his  friends,  and  borrow  some  money 
to  buy  clothes.  He  did  not  leave  Paris  till 
evening. 

And,  when  people  talk  about  music  to  him 
in  his  beautiful  drawing-room  in  Vernon,  he 
declares  with  an  air  of  authority  that  painting 
is  a  very  inferior  art. 


THE  IMPOLITE  SEX 
Madame  de  X  to  Madame  de  L. 

fjtretat,  Friday. 

My  Dear  Aunt: — I  am  coming  to  see  you 
without  anyone  knowing  it.  I  shall  be  at  Les 
Fresnes  on  the  2nd  of  September,  the  day  be- 
fore the  hunting  season  opens,  as  I  do  not 
want  to  miss  it,  so  that  I  may  tease  these 
gentlemen.  You  are  too  good,  aunt,  and,  you 
will  allow  them,  as  you  usually  do  when  there 
are  no  strange  guests,  to  come  to  table,  under 
pretext  of  fatigue,  without  dressing  or  shav- 
ing for  the  occasion. 

They  are  delighted,  of  course,  when  I  am 
not  present.  But  I  shall  be  there,  and  will  hold 
a  review,  like  a  general  at  dinner-time;  and,  if 
I  find  a  single  one  of  them  at  all  careless  in 
dress,  no  matter  how  little,  I  mean  to  send  him 
down  to  the  kitchen  with  the  servants. 

The  men  of  today  have  so  little  considera- 
tion for  others  and  so  little  good  manners  that 
one  must  be  always  severe  with  them.  We  live 
indeed  in  an  age  of  vulgarity.  When  they 
quarrel,  they  insult  each  other  in  terms  worthy 
of  longshoremen,  and,  in  our  presence,  they 
do  not  conduct  themselves  even  as  well  as  our 
servants.  It  is  at  the  seaside  that  you  see  this 
most  clearly.  They  are  to  be  found  there  in 
battalions,  and  you  can  judge  them  in  the 
lump.    Oh!    what   coarse  beings  they  are! 

Just  imagine,  in  a  train,  a  gentleman  who 
looked  well,  as  I  thought  at  first  sight,  thanks 
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to  his  tailor,  carefully  took  off  his  boots  in 
order  to  put  on  a  pair  of  old  shoes!  Another, 
an  old  man,  who  was  probably  some  wealthy 
upstart  (these  are  the  most  ill  bred),  while  sit- 
ting opposite  to  me,  and  the  indelicacy  to  place 
his  two  feet  on  the  seat  quite  close  to  me. 
This  is  a  positive  fact. 

At  the  watering-places,  the  vulgarity  is  un- 
restrained. I  must  here  make  one  admission 
— that  my  indignation  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  associate,  as 
a  rule,  with  the  sort  of  people  one  comes  across 
here,  for  I  should  be  less  shocked  by  their 
manners  if  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
them  oftener.  In  the  office  of  the  hotel,  I  was 
nearly  thrown  down  by  a  young  man  who 
snatched  the  key  over  my  head.  Another 
knocked  against  me  so  violently  without  beg- 
ging my  pardon  or  lifting  his  hat,  coming 
away  from  a  ball  at  the  Casino,  that  it  gave 
me  a  pain  in  the  chest.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  all  of  them.  Watch  them  addressing  ladies 
on  the  terrace;  they  scarcely  ever  bow.  They 
merely  raise  their  hands  to  their  head-gear. 
But,  indeed,  as  they  are  all  more  or  less  bald, 
it  is  the  best  plan. 

But  what  exasperates  and  disgusts  me  par- 
ticularly is  the  liberty  they  take  of  talking  in 
public,  without  any  kind  of  precaution,  about 
the  most  revolting  adventures.  When  two  men 
are  together,  they  relate  to  each  other,  in  the 
broadest  language  and  with  the  most  abomina- 
ble comments  really  horrible  stories  without 
caring  in  the  slightest  degree  whether  a  wom- 
an's ear  is  within  reach  of  their  voices.  Yester- 
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day,  on  the  beach,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
place  where  I  was  sitting  in  order  not  to  be  any 
longer  the  involuntary  confidante  of  an  ob- 
scene anecdote,  told  in  such  immodest  lan- 
guage that  I  felt  just  as  humiliated  as  indig- 
nant at  having  heard  it.  Would  not  the  most 
elementary  good-breeding  teach  them  to  speak 
in  a  lower  tone  about  such  matters  when  we 
are  near  at  hand?  £tretat  is,  moreover,  the 
country  of  gossip  and  scandal.  From  five  to 
seven  o'clock  you  can  see  people  wandering 
about  in  quest  of  scandal,  which  they  retail 
from  group  to  group.  As  you  remarked  to  me, 
my  dear  aunt,  tittle-tattle  is  the  mark  of  petty 
individuals  and  petty  minds.  It  is  also  the 
consolation  of  women  who  are  no  longer  loved 
or  sought  after.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  ob- 
serve the  women  who  are  fondest  of  gossip- 
ing to  be  persuaded  that  you  are  quite  right. 

The  other  day  I  was  present  at  a  musical 
evening  at  the  Casino,  given  by  a  remarkable 
artist,  Madame  Masson,  who  sings  in  a  truly 
delightful  manner.  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
applauding  the  admirable  Coquelin,  as  well  as 

two    charming   Vaudeville    performers,    M 

and  Meillet.  I  met,  on  this  occasion,  all  the 
bathers  who  were  at  the  beach.  It  is  no  great 
distinction  this  year. 

Next  day  I  went  to  lunch  at  Yport.  I  no- 
ticed a  tall  man  with  a  beard,  coming  out  of 
a  large  house  like  a  castle.  It  was  the  painter, 
Jean  Paul  Laurens.  He  is  not  satisfied  appa- 
rently with  imprisoning  the  subjects  of  his 
pictures,  he  insists  on  imprisoning  himself. 

Then  I  found  myself  seated  on  the  shingle 
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close  to  a  man  still  young,  of  gentle  and  refined 
appearance,  who  was  reading  poems.  But  be 
read  them  with  such  concentration,  with  such 
passion,  I  may  say,  that  he  did  not  even  raise 
his  eyes  toward  me.  I  was  somewhat  aston- 
ished, and  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  baths, 
without  appearing  to  be  much  concerned,  the 
name  of  this  gentleman.  I  laughed  to  myself  a 
little  at  this  reader  of  rhymes;  he  seemed  be- 
hind the  age,  for  a  man.  This  person,  I  thought, 
must  be  a  simpleton.  Well,  aunt,  I  am  now  in- 
fatuated about  this  stranger.  Just  fancy,  his 
name  is  Sully-Prudhomme!  I  went  back  and 
sat  down  beside  him  again  so  as  to  get  a  good 
look  at  him.  His  face  has  an  expression  of 
calmness  and  of  penetration.  Somebody  came 
to  look  for  him,  and  I  heard  his  voice,  which  is 
sweet  and  almost  timid.  He  would  certainly 
not  tell  obscene  stories  aloud  ir  public,  or 
knock  against  ladies  without  apologizing.  He 
is  assuredly  a  man  of  refinement,  but  his  re- 
finement is  of  an  almost  morbid,  vibrating 
character.  I  will  try  this  winter  to  get  an  in- 
troduction to  him. 

I  have  no  more  news,  my  dear  aunt,  and  I 
must  finish  this  letter  in  haste,  as  the  mail 
will  soon  close.  I  kiss  your  hands  and  your 
cheeks. — Your  devoted  niece, 

Beethe  de  X. 

P.  S. — I  should  add,  however,  by  way  of  justi- 
fication of  French  politeness,  that  our  fellow- 
countrymen  are,  when  traveling,  models  of  good 
manners  in  comparison  with  the  abominable 
English,  who  seem  to  have  been  brought  up  in 
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a  stable,  so  careful  are  they  not  to  incommode 
themselves  in  any  way,  while  they  always  in- 
commode their  neighbors. 

Madame  de  L.  to  Madame  de  X. 

Les  Fresnes,  Saturday. 

My  Dear  Child: — Many  of  the  things  you 
have  said  to  me  are  very  sensible,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  you  from  being  wrong.  Like 
you,  I  used  formerly  to  feel  very  indignant  at 
the  impoliteness  of  men,  who,  as  I  supposed, 
constantly  treated  me  with  neglect;  but,  as  I 
grew  older  and  reflected  on  everything,  putting 
aside  coquetry,  and  observing  things  without 
taking  any  part  in  them  myself,  I  perceived  this 
much — that  if  men  are  not  always  polite, 
women  are  always  indescribably  rude. 

We  imagine  that  we  should  be  permitted  to 
do  anything,  my  darling,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  consider  that  we  have  a  right  to  the  utmost 
respect,  and  in  the  most  flagrant  manner  we 
commit  actions  devoid  of  that  elementary  good- 
breeding  of  which  you  speak  so  feelingly. 

I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  men  consider  us 
much  more  than  we  consider  them.  Besides, 
darling,  men  must  needs  be,  and  are,  what  we 
make  them.  In  a  state  of  society,  where  women 
are  all  true  gentlewomen,  all  men  would  be- 
come gentlemen. 

Come  now;  just  observe  and  reflect. 

Look  at  two  women  meeting  in  the  street 
What  an  attitude  each  assumes  toward  the 
other!  What  disparaging  looks!  What  con- 
tempt they  throw  into  each  glance!     How  they 
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toss  their  heads  while  they  inspect  each  other 
to  find  something  to  condemn!  And,  if  the 
footpath  is  narrow,  do  you  think  one  woman 
would  make  room  for  another,  or  would  beg 
pardon  as  she  sweeps  by?  Never!  When  two 
men  jostle  each  other  by  accident  in  some  nar- 
row lane,  each  of  them  bows  and  at  the  same 
time  gets  out  of  the  others  way,  while  we 
women  press  against  each  other  stomach  to 
stomach,  face  to  face,  insolently  staring  each 
other  out  of  countenance. 

Look  at  two  women  who  are  acquaintances 
meeting  on  a  staircase  outside  the  door  of  a 
friend's  drawing-room,  one  of  them  just  leaving, 
the  other  about  to  go  in.  They  begin  to  talk 
to  each  other,  and  block  up  all  the  landing.  If 
anyone  happens  to  be  coming  up  behind  ^hem, 
man  or  woman,  do  you  imagine  that  they  will 
put  themselves  half  an  inch  out  of  their  way? 
Never!   never! 

I  was  waiting  myself,  with  my  watch  in  my 
hands,  one  day  last  winter,  at  a  certain  draw- 
ing-room door.  And,  behind  me,  two  gentlemen 
were  also  waiting  without  showing  any  readi- 
ness, as  I  did,  to  lose  their  temper.  The  reason 
was  that  they  had  long  grown  accustomed  to 
our  unconscionable  insolence. 

The  other  day,  before  leaving  Paris,  I  went 
to  dine  with  no  less  a  person  than  your  husband 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air.  Every  table  was  occupied.  The 
waiter  asked  us  to  wait,  and  there  would  soon 
be  a  vacant  table. 

At  that  moment,  I  noticed  an  elderly  lady  of 
noble  figure,  who,  having  paid  for  her  dinner, 
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seemed  on  the  point  of  going  away.  She  saw 
me,  scanned  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  did  not 
budge.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
she- sat  there,  immovable,  putting  on  her  gloves, 
and  calmly  staring  at  those  who  were  waiting 
like  myself.  Now,  two  young  men  who  were 
just  finishing  their  dinner,  having  seen  me  in 
their  turn,  hastily  summoned  the  waiter,  paid 
what  they  owed,  and  at  once  offered  me  their 
seats,  even  insisting  on  standing  while  waiting 
for  their  change.  And,  bear  in  mind,  my  fair 
niece,  that  I  am  no  longer  pretty,  like  you,  but 
old  and  white-haired. 

It  is  we,  you  see,  who  should  be  taught  polite- 
ness, and  the  task  would  be  such  a  difficult  one 
that  Hercules  himself  would  not  be  equal  to  it. 
You  speak  to  me  about  Etretat,  and  about  the 
people  who  indulged  in  "tittle-tattle"  along  the 
beach  of  that  delightful  watering-place.  It  is  a 
spot  now  lost  to  me,  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  I 
found  much  amusement  there  in  days  gone  by. 

There  were  only  a  few  of  us,  people  in  good 
society,  really  good  society,  and  a  few  artists, 
and  we  all  fraternized.  We  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  gossip  in  those  days. 

As  we  had  no  monotonous  Casino,  where, 
people  only  gather  for  show,  where  they  whis- 
per, where  they  dance  stupidly,  where  they 
succeed  in  thoroughly  boring  one  another,  we 
sought  some  other  way  of  passing  our  evenings 
pleasantly.  Now,  just  guess  what  came  into 
the  head  of  one  of  our  husbands?  Nothing  less 
than  to  go  and  dance  each  night  in  one  of  the 
farmhouses  in  the  neighborhood. 

We   started   out   in   a   group   with   a    street- 
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organ,  generally  played  by  Le  Poittevin,  the 
painter,  with  a  cotton  nightcap  on  his  head. 
Two  men  carried  lanterns.  We  followed  in 
procession,  laughing  and  chattering  like  a  pack 
of  fools. 

e  woke  np  the  farmer  and  his  servant- 
maids  and  farm  hands.  We  got  them  to  make 
onion  soup  (horrors! ),  and  we  danced  under  the 
apple  trees,  to  the  sound  of  the  barrel-organ. 
The  cocks  waking  up  began  to  crow  in  the 
darkness  of  the  out-houses;  the  horses  began 
prancing  on  the  straw  of  their  stables.  The 
cool  air  of  the  country  caressed  our  cheeks  with 
the  smell  of  grass  and  of  new-mown  hay. 

How  long  ago.  it  is!     How  long  ago 
is  thirty  years  since  then! 

I  do  not  want  you,  my  darling,  to  come  for 
the  opening  of  the  hunting  season.  Why  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  our  friends  by  inflicting  on 
them  fashionable  toilettes  on  this  & 
orous  exercise  in  the  country?  This  is 
child,  that  men  are  spoiled.  I  embrace  you. — 
Your  old  aunt, 

I     DE    Z. 
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The  road  ascended  gently  through  the  forest 
qf  Aitone.  The  large  pines  formed  a  solemn 
dome  above  our  heads,  and  that  mysterious 
sound  made  by  the  mind  in  the  trees  sounded 
like  the  notes  of  an  organ. 

After  walking  for  three  hours,  there  was  a 
clearing,  and  then  at  intervals  an  enormous 
pine  umbrella,  and  then  we  suddenly  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  some  hundred  meters 
below  the  pass  leading  to  the  wild  valley  of 
Niolo. 

On  the  two  projecting  heights  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  this  pass,  some  old  trees, 
grotesquely  twisted,  seemed  to  have  mounted 
with  painful  efforts,  like  scouts  sent  in  ad- 
vance of  the  multitude  in  the  rear.  When  we 
turned  round,  we  saw  the  entire  forest 
stretched  beneath  our  feet,  like  a  gigantic  basin 
of  verdure,  inclosed  by  bare  rocks  whose  sum- 
mits seemed  to  reach  the  sky. 

We*  resumed  our  walk,  and,  ten  minutes 
later,  found  ourselves  in  the  pass. 

Then  I  beheld  a  remarkable  landscape.  Be- 
yond another  forest  stretched  a  valley,  but  a 
valley  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before;  a  soli- 
tude of  stone,  ten  leagues  long,  hollowed  out 
between  two  high  mountains,  without  a  field 
or  a  tree  to  be  seen.  This  was  the  Niolo 
valley,  the  fatherland  of  Corsican  liberty,  the 
inaccessible  citadel,  from  which  the  invaders 
bad  never  been  able  to  drive  out  the  moon- 
tad  neere. 
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My  companion  said  to  me:  "This  is  where 
all  our  bandits  have  taken  refuge," 

Ere  long  we  were  at  the  further  end  of  this 
gorge,  so  wild,  .so  inconceivably  beautiful. 

Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  plan — nothing  but 
granite.  As  far  as  our  eyes  could  r^ach,  we 
saw  in  front  of  us  a  desert  of  glittering  stone, 
heated  like  an  oven  by  a  burning  sun,  which 
seemed  to  hang  for  that  very  purpose  right 
above  the  gorge.  When  we  raised  our  eyes 
towards  the  crests,  we  stood  dazzled  and  stu- 
pefied by  what  we  saw.  They  looked  like  a 
festoon  of  coral;  all  the  summits  are  of  por- 
phyry; and  the  sky  overhead  was  violet,  pur- 
ple, tinged  with  the  coloring  of  these  strange 
mountains.  Lower  down,  the  granite  was  of 
scintillating  gray,  and  seemed  ground  to  pow- 
der beneath  our  feet.  At  our  right,  along  a 
long  and  irregular  course  roared  a  tumultuous 
torrent.  And  we  staggered  along  under  this 
heat,  in  this  light,  in  this  burning,  arid,  deso- 
late valley  cut  by  this  torrent  of  turbulent 
water  which  seemed  to  be  ever  hurrying  on- 
ward, without  fertilizing  the  rocks,  lost  in  this 
furnace  which  greedily  drank  it  up  without 
being  saturated  or  refreshed  by  it. 

But  suddenly  there  was  visible  at  our  right 
a  little  wooden  cross  sunk  in  a  little  heap  -of 
stones.  A  man  had  been  killed  there;  and  I 
said  to  my  companion: 

"Tell  me  about  your  bandits." 

He  replied: 

"I  knew  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  the  ter- 
rible St.  Lucia.   I  will  tell  you  his  history. 

"His   father  was   killed   in   a   quarrel   by    a 
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young  man  of  the  district,  it  is  said;  and  St. 
Lucia  was  left  alone  with  his  sister.  He  was 
a  weak,  timid  youth,  small,  often  ill,  without 
any  energy.  He  did  not  proclaim  vengeance 
against  the  assassin  of  his  father.  All  his  rela- 
tives came  to  see  him,  and  implored  of  him  to 
avenge  his  death;  he  remained  deaf  to  their 
menaces  and  their  supplications. 

"Then,  following  the  old  Corsican  custom,  his 
sister,  in  her  indignation,  carried  away  his 
black  clothes,  in  order  that  he  might  not  wear 
mourning  for  a  dead  man  who  had  not  been 
avenged.  He  was  insensible  to  even  this  af- 
front, and  rather  than  take  down  from  the 
rack  his  father's  gun,  which  was  still  loaded, 
he  shut  himself  up,  not  daring  to  brave  the 
looks  of  the  young  men  of  the  district. 

"But,  one  day,  the  man  who  was  suspected 
of  having  committed  the  murder  was  about  to 
get  married.  St.  Lucia  did  not  appear  to  be 
moved  by  this  news,  but,  out  of  sheer  bravado, 
doubtless,  the  bridegroom,  on  his  way  to  the 
church,  passed  before  the  house  of  the  two 
orphans. 

"The  brother  and  the  sister  at  their  window, 
were  eating  frijoles  when  the  young  man  saw 
the  bridal  procession  going  by.  Suddenly  he 
began  to  tremble,  rose  to  his  feet  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  took 
the  gun  which  was  hanging  over  the  fireplace, 
and  went  out. 

"When  he  spoke  of  this  later  on,  he  said: 
'I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me;  it 
was  like  fire  in  my  blood;  I  felt  that  I  must 
do  it,  that  in  spite  of  everything  I  could  not 
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resist,  and  I  concealed  the  gun  in  a  cave  on 
the  road  to  Corte.' 

"An  hour  later,  he  came  back,  with  nothing 
in  his  hand,  and  with  his  habitual  air  of  sad 
weariness.  His  sister  believed  that  there  was 
nothing  further  in  his  thoughts. 

"But  when  night  fell  he  disappeared. 

"His  enemy  had,  the  same  evening,  to  repair 
to  Corte  on  foot,  accompanied  by  his  two 
groomsmen. 

"He  was  walking  along,  singing  as  he  went, 
when  St.  Lucia  stood  before  him,  and  looking 
straight  in  the  murderer's  face,  exclaimed: 
'Now  is  the  time!,  and  shot  him  point-blank  in 
the  chest. 

"One  of  the  men  fled;  the  other  stared  at 
the  young  man  saying: 

"  'What  have  you  done,  St.  Lucia?'  and  he 
was  about  to  hasten  to  Corte  for  help,  when 
St.  Lucia  said  in  a  stern  tone: 

"  'If  you  move  another  step,  I'll  shoot  you 
in  the  leg.' 

"The  other,  aware  of  his  timidity  hitherto, 
replied:  'You  would  not  dare  to  do  it!'  and 
was  hurrying  off  when  he  fell  instantaneously, 
his  thigh  shattered  by  a  bullet. 

"And  St.  Lucia,  coming  over  to  where  he  lay, 
said: 

"  *I  am  going  to  look  at  your  wound;  if  it 
is  not  serious,  I'll  leave  you  there;  if  it  is 
mortal  I'll  finish  you  off." 

"He  inspected  the  wound,  considered  it  mor- 
tal, and  slowly  reloading  his  gun,  told  the 
wounded  man  to  say  a  prayer,  and  shot  him 
through  the  head. 
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"Next  day  he  was  in  the  mountains. 

"And  do  you  know  what  this  St.  Lucia  did 
after  this? 

"All  his  family  were  arrested  by  the 
gendarmes.  His  uncle,  the  curate,  who  was 
suspected  of  having  incited  him  to  this  deed 
of  vengeance,  was  himself  put  in  prison,  and 
accused  by  the  dead  man's  relatives.  But  he 
escaped,  took  a  gun  in  his  turn,  and  went  to 
join  his  nephew  in  the  brush. 

"Next,  St.  Lucia  killed,  one  after  the  other, 
his  uncle's  accusers,  and  tore  out  their  eyes  to 
teach  the  others  never  to  state  what  they  had 
seen  with  their  eyes. 

"He  killed  all  the  relatives,  all  the  connec- 
tions of  his  enemy's  family.  He  slew  during: 
his  life  fourteen  gendarmes,  burned  down  the 
houses  of  his  adversaries,  and  was,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
bandits  whose  memory  we  have  preserved." 
****** 

The  sun  disappeared  behind  "Monte  Cinto  and 
the  tall  shadow  of  the  granite  mountain  went 
to  sleep  on  the  granite  of  the  valley.  "We  quick- 
ened our  pace  in  order  to  reach  before  night 
the  little  village  of  Albertaccio,  nothing  but  a 
pile  of  stones  welded  into  the  stone  flanks 
of  a  wild  gorge.  And  I  said  as  I  thought  of 
the  bandit: 

"What  a  terrible  custom  your  vendetta  is!" 

My  companion  answered  with  an  air  of  resig- 
nation: 

"What  would  you  have?  A  man  must  do-Ws 
duty!" 


THE  BLIND  -MAN 

How  is  it  that  the  sunlight  gives  us  such 
Joy?  Why  does  this  radiance  when  it  falls  on 
the  earth  fill  us  with  so  much  delight  of  living? 
The  whole  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  are  all  green, 
the  houses  all  white;  and  our  enchanted  eyes 
drink  in  those  bright  colors  which  bring  de- 
light to  our  souls.  And  then  there  springs  up 
in  ■  our  hearts  a  desire  to  dance,  to  run,  to 
sing,  a  happy  lightness  of  thought,  a  sort  of 
enlarged  tenderness;  we  feel  a  longing  to  em- 
brace the  sun. 

The  blind,  as  they  sit  in  the  doorways,  im- 
passive in  their  eternal  darkness,  remain  as 
calm  as  ever  in  the  midst  of  this  fresh  gaiety, 
and,  not  understanding  what  is  taking  place 
around  them,  they  continually  check  their  dogs 
as  they  attempt  to  play. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  are  re- 
turning home  on  the  arm  of  a  young  brother 
or  a  little  sister,  if  the  child  says:  "It  was  a 
very  fine  day!"  the  other  answers:  "I  eould 
notice  that  it  was  fine.  Loulou  wouldn't  keep 
quiet." 

I  knew  one  of  these  men  whose  life  was 
one  of  the  most  cruel  martyrdoms  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived. 

He  was  a  peasant,  the  son  of  a  Norman 
farmer.  As  long  as  his  father  and  mother 
lived,  he  was  more  or  less  taken  care  of;  he 
suffered  little  save  from  his  horrible  infirmity; 
but  as  soon  as  the  old  were  gone,  an  atrocious 
life  of  misery  commenced  for  him.    Dependent 
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on  a  sister  of  his,  everybody  in  the  farmhouse 
treated  him  as  a  beggar  who  is  eating  the 
bread  of  strangers.  At  every  meal  the  very 
food  he  swallowed  was  made  a  subject  of  re- 
proach against  him;  he  was  called  a  drone,  a 
clown;  and  although  his  brother-in-law  had 
taken  possession  of  his  portion  of  the  inher- 
itance, he  w^as  helped  grudgingly  to  soup,  get- 
ting just  enough  to  save  hmi  from-  starving. 

His  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  two  big 
white  eyes  looked  like  wafers.  He  remained 
unmoved  at  all  the  insults  hurled  at  him,  so 
reserved  that  one  could  not  tell  whether  he 
felt  them. 

Moreover,  he  had  never  known  any  tender- 
ness, his.  mother  having  always  treated  him 
unkindly,  and  caring  very  little  for  him;  for 
in  country  places  useless  persons  are  consid- 
ered a  nuisance,  and  the  peasants  would  be 
glad  to  kill  the  infirm  of  their  species,  as 
poultry  do. 

As  soon  as  he  finished  his  soup,  he  went 
and  sat  outside  the  door  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  beside  the  fireside,  and  did  not  stir 
again  all  the  evening.  He  made  no  gesture. 
no  movement;  only  his  eyelids,  quivering  from 
some  nervous  affection,  fell  down  sometimes 
over  his  white,  sightless  orbs.  Had  he  any 
intellect,  any  thinking  faculty,  any  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  existence?  Nobody  cared  to 
inquire. 

For  some  years  things  went  on  in  thi3  fash- 
ion. But  his  incapacity  for  work  as  well  as  his 
impassiveness  eventually  exasperated  his  rela- 
tives, and  he  became  a  laughing-stock,  a  sort 
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of  butt  for  merriment,  a  prey  to  the  inborn 
ferocity,  to  the  savage  gaiety  of  the  brutes  who 
surrounded  him. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  all  the  cruel  practical 
jokes  inspired  by  his  blindness.  And,  in  order 
to  have  some  fun  in  return  for  feeding  him, 
they  now  converted  his  meals  into  hours  of 
pleasure  for  the  neighbors  and  ofTmnishment 
for  the  helpless  creature  himself. 

The  peasants  from  the  nearest  houses  came 
to  this  entertainment;  it  was  talked  about  from 
door  to  door,  and  every  day  the  kitchen  of  the 
farmhouse  was  full  of  people.  Sometimes  they 
placed  before  his  plate,  when  he  was  begin- 
ning to  eat  his  soup,  some  cat  or  dog.  The 
animal  instinctively  perceived  the  man's  in- 
firmity, and,  softly  approaching,  commenced 
eating  noiselessly,  lapping  up  the  soup  dain- 
tily; and,  when  a  rather  loud  licking  of  the 
tongue  awakened  the  poor  fellow's  attention, 
it  would  prudently  scamper  away  to  avoid  the 
blow  of  the  spoon  directed  at  random  by  the 
blind  man! 

Then  the  spectators  ranged  along  the  wall 
would  burst  out  laughing,  nudge  each  other, 
and  stamp  their  feet  on  the  floor.  And  he, 
without  ever  uttering  a  word,  would  continue 
eating  with  his  right  hand,  while  stretching 
.out  his  left  to  protect  his  plate. 

Another  time  they  made  him  chew  corks, 
bits  of  wood,  leaves,  or  even  filth,  which  he 
was  unable  to  distinguish. 

After  this,  they  got  tired  even  of  these  prac- 
tical jokes;  the  brother-in-law,  angry  at  hav- 
ing to  support  him  always,  struck  him,  cuffed 
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him  incessantly,  laughing  at  his  futile  efforts 
to  ward  off  or  return  the  blows.  Then  came  a 
new  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  smacking  his 
face.  And  the  plough-men,  the  servant  girls, 
and  even  every  passing  vagabond  were  every 
moment  giving  him  cuffs,  which  caused  his 
eyelashes  to  twitch  spasmodically.  He  did  not 
know  where  to  hide  himself,  and  remained 
with  his  arms  always  held  out  to  guard  against 
people  coming  too  close  to  him. 

At  last  he  was  forced  to  beg. 

He  was  placed  somewhere  on  the  highroad 
on  market-days,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
sound  of  footsteps  or  the  rolling  of  a  vehicle, 
he  reached  out  his  hat,  stammering: 

"Charity,  if  you  please!" 

But  the  peasant  is  not  lavish,  and  for  whole 
weeks  he  did  not  bring  back  a  sou. 

Then  he  became  the  victim  of  furious,  piti- 
less hatred.     And  this  is  how  he  died. 

One  winter  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  it  was  freezing  hard.  His  brother- 
in-law  led  him  one  morning  a  great  distance 
along  the  highroad  in  order  that  he  might 
solicit  alms.  The  blind  man  was  left  there  all 
day,  and  when  night  came  on,  the  brother-in- 
law  told  the  people  of  his  house  that  he  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  mendicant.  Then  he  added: 

"Pooh!  best  not  bother  about  him!  He  was 
cold,  and  got  someone  to  take  him  away.  Never 
fear!  he's  not  lost.  He'll  turn  up  soon  enough 
to-morrow  to  eat  the  soup." 

Next  day  he  did  not  come  back. 

After  long  hours  of  waiting,  stiffened  with 
the  cold,  feeling  that  he  was  dying,  the  blind 
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man  began  to  walk.  Being  unable  to  find  his 
way  along  the  road,  owing  to  its  thick  coating 
of  ice,  he  went  on  at  random,  falling  into 
ditches,  getting  up  again,  without  uttering  a 
sound,  his  sole  object  freing  to  find  some  house 
where  he  could  take  shelter. 

But,  by  degrees,  the  descending  snow  made 
a   numbness    steal    over   him,    and    his   feeble 
limbs  being  incapable  of  carrying  him  farther, 
he  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  an  open  field. N 
He  did  not  get  up  again. 

The  white  flakes  which  fell  continuously 
buried  him,  so  that  his  body,  quite  stiff  and 
stark,  disappeared  under  the  incessant  accumu- 
lation of  their  rapidly  thickening  mass;  and 
nothing  was  left  to  indicate  the  place  where 
he  lay. 

His  relatives  made  a  pretense  of  inquiring 
about  him  and  searching  for  him  for  about  a 
week.    They  even  made  a  show  of  weeping. 

The  winter  was  severe,  and  the  thaw  did  not 
set  in  quickly.  Now,  one  Sunday,  on  their  way 
to  mass,  the  farmers  noticed  a  great  flight  of 
crows,  who  were  whirling  incessantly  above 
the  open  field,  and  then,  descending  like  a 
shower  of  black  rain,  at  the  same  spot,  ever 
going  and  coming. 

The  following  week  these  gloomy  birds  were 
still  there.  There  was  a  crowd  of  them  up  in 
the  air,  as  if  they  had  gathered  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  horizon;  and  they  swooped  down 
with  a  great  cawing  into  the  shining  snow, 
which  they  covered  like  black  patches,  and  in 
which  they  kept  pecking  obstinately.  A  young 
fellow  went  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and 
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discovered  the  body  of  the  blind  man,  already 
half  devoured,  mangled.  His  wan  eyes  had 
disappeared,  pecked  out  by  the  long,  voracious 
beaks. 

And  I  can  never  feel  the  glad  radiance  of 
sunlit  days  without  sadly  remembering  and 
pondering  over  the  fate  of  the  beggar,  who 
was  such,  an  outcast  in  life  that  his  horrible 
death  was  a  relief  to  all  who  had  known  him. 


THE  ADOPTED  SON  * 

The  two  cottages  stood  beside  each  other  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  near  a  little  seaside  resort. 
The  two  peasants  labored  hard  on  the  unpro- 
ductive soil  to  rear  their  little  ones,  and  each 
family  had  four. 

Before  the  adjoining  doors  a  whole  troop  of 
urchins  played  and  tumbled  about  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  The  two  eldest  were  six  years 
old,  and  the  youngest  were  about  fifteen 
months;  the  marriages,  and  afterward  the 
births,  having  taken  place  nearly  simultane- 
ously in  both  families. 

The  two  mothers  could  hardly  distinguish 
their  own  offspring  among  the  lot,  and  as  for 
the  fathers,  they  were  altogether  at  sea.  The 
eight  names  danced  in  their  heads;  they  were 
always  getting  them  mixed  up;  and  when  they 
wished  to  call  one  child,  the  men  often  called 
three  names  before  getting  the  right  one. 

The  first  of  the  two  cottages,  coming  up 
from  the  bathing  beach,  Belleport,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Tuvaches,  who  had  three  girls  and 
one  boy;  the  other  house  sheltered  the  Vallins, 
who  had  one  girl  and  three  boys. 

They  all  subsisted  with  difficulty  on  soup, 
potatoes,  and  the  open  air.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  then  at  noon,  then  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  housewives  got 
their  broods  together  to  give  them  their  food, 
as  the  gooseherds  collect  their  charges.  The 
children  were  seated,  according  to  age,  before 
the  wooden  table,  varnished  by  fifty  years  of 
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use;  the  mouths  of  the  youngest  hardly  reach- 
ing the  level  of  the  table.  Before  them  was 
placed  a  deep  dish  filled  with  bread,  soaked 
in  the  water  in  which  the  potatoes  had  been 
boiled,  half  a  cabbage  and  three  onions;  and 
the  whole  line  ate  until  their  hunger  was  ap- 
peased.    The  mother  herself  fed  the  smallest. 

A  little  meat,  boiled  in  a  soup,  on  Sunday, 
was  a  feast  for  all;  and  the  father  on  this  day 
sat  longer  over  the  meal,  repeating:  "I  wish 
we  could  have  this  every  day." 

One  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  August,  a 
little  carriage  stopped  suddenly  in  front  of  the 
cottages,  aqd  a  young  woman,  who  was  driving 
the  horses,  said  to  the  gentleman  sittiLg  at 
her  side: 

"Oh,  look  at  all  those  children,  Henri!  How 
pretty  they  are,  tumbling  about  in  the  dust, 
like  that!" 

The  man  did  not  answer,  accustomed  to 
these  outbursts  of  admiration,  which  were  a 
pain  and  almost  a  reproach  to  him.  The  young 
woman  continued: 

"I  must  hug  them!  Oh,  how  I  should  like 
to  have  one  of  them — that  one  there — the  little 
bit  of  a  darling!" 

Springing  down  from  the  carriage,  she  ran 
toward  the  children,  took  one  of  the  two  young- 
est— that  of  the  Tuvaches — and  lifting  it  up 
in  her  arms,  she  kissed  him  passionately  on 
his  dirty  cheeks,  on  his  tousled  hair  daubed 
with  earth,"  and  on  his  little  hands,  which  he 
swung  vigorously,  to  get  rid  of  the  caresses 
which  displeased  him. 

Then  she  got  up  into  the  carriage  again,  and 
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drove  off  at  a  lively  trot.  But  she  returned 
the  following  week,  and  seating  herself  on  the 
ground,  took  the  youngster  in  her  arms, 
stuffed  him  with  cakes,  gave  candies  to  all 
the  others,  and  played  with  them  like  a  youn^ 
girl,  while  the  husband  waited  patiently  in  the 
carriage. 

She  returned  again;  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  parents,  and  reappeared  every  day  with 
her  pockets  full  of  dainties  and  pennies. 

Her  name  was  Madame  Henri  d'Hubieres. 

One  morning,  on  arriving,  her  husband 
alighted  with  her,  and  without  stopping  with 
the  children,  who  now  knew  her  well,  she  en- 
tered the  farmer's  cottage. 

They  were  busy  chopping  wood  for  the  fire. 
They  straightened  up,  offered  chairs,  and 
waited   expectantly. 

Then  the  woman,  in  a  broken,  trembling 
voice,  began: 

"My  good  people,  I  have  come  to  see  you, 
because  I  should  like — I  should  like  to  take — 
your  little  boy  with  me " 

The  country  people,  too  bewildered  to  think, 
did  not  answer. 

She  recovered  her  breath,  and  continued: 
"We  are  alone,  my  husband  and  I.  We  would 
keep  it.     Are  you  willing?" 

The  peasant  woman  began  to  understand. 
She  asked: 

"You  want  to  take  Chariot  frooi  us?  Oh,  no, 
indeed!" 

Then  M.  d'Hubieres  intervened: 

"My  wife  has  not  made  her  meaning  clear. 
We  wish  to  adopt  him,  but  he  will  come  back 
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to  see  you.  If  he  turns  out  well,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect,  he  will  be  our  heir.  If 
we,  perchance,  should  have  children,  he  will 
share  equally  with  them;  but  if  he  should  not 
reward  our  care,  we  should  give  him,  when  he 
comes  of  age,  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs, 
which  shall  be  deposited  immediately  in  his 
name,  with  a  lawyer.  As  we  have  thought  also 
of  you,  we  should  pay  you,  until  your  death, 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  francs  a  month.  Do 
you  understand  me?" 

The  woman  had  arisen,  furious. 

"You  want  me  to  sell  you  Chariot?  Oh,  no, 
that's  not  the  sort  of  thing  to  ask  of  a  mother! 
Oh,  no!     That  would  be  an  abomination!" 

The  man,  grave  and  deliberate,  said  nothing; 
but  approved  of  what  his  wife  said  by  a  con- 
tinued nodding  of  his  head. 

Madame  d'Hubieres,  in  dismay,  began  to 
weep;  turning  to  her  husband,  with  a  voice 
full  of  tears,  the  voice  of  a  child  used  to 
having  all  its  wishes  gratified,  she  stammered: 

"They  will  not  do  it,  Henri,  they  will  not 
do  it." 

Then  he  made  a  last  attempt:  "But,  my 
friends,  think  of  the  child's  future,  of  his  hap- 
piness, of " 

The  peasant  woman,  however,  exasperated, 
cut  him  short: 

"It's  all  considered!    It's  all  understood!    Get 
out  of  here,  and  don't  let  me  see  you  again — 
the  idea  of  wanting  to  take  away  a  child  like  • 
that!" 

Madame  d'Hubieres  remembered  that  there 
were  two  children,  quite  little,  and  she  asked, 
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through  her  tears,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  wilful 
and  spoiled  woman: 

"But  is  the  other  little  one  not  yours?" 

Father  Tuvache  answered:  "No,  it  is  our 
neighbors'.  You  can  go  to  them  if  you  wish." 
And  he  went  back  into  his  house,  whence  re- 
sounded the  indignant  voice  of  his  wife. 

The  Vallins  were  at  table,  slowly  eating 
slices  of  bread  which  they  parsimoniously 
spread  with  a  little  rancid  butter  on  a  plate 
between  the  two. 

M.  d'Hubieres  began  to  make  his  proposi- 
tions, but  with  more  insinuations,  more  ora- 
torical precautions,  more  guile. 

The  two  country  people  shook  their  heads, 
in  sign  of  refusal,  but  when  they  learned  that 
they  were  to  have  a  hundred  francs  a  month, 
they  considered  the  matter,  consulting  one  an- 
other by  glances,  much  disturbed.  They  kept 
silent  for  a  long  time,  tortured,  hesitating.  At 
last  the  woman  asked:  "What  do  you  say  to 
it,  mar?"  In  a  weighty  tone  he  said:  "I  say 
that  it's  not  to  be  despised." 

Madame  d'Hubieres,  trembling  with  anguish, 
spoke  of  the  future  of  their  child,  of  his  happi- 
ness, and  of  the  money  which  he  could  give 
them  later. 

The  peasant  asked:  "This  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  francs,  will  it  be  promised  before  a 
lawyer?" 

M.  d'Hubieres  responded:  "Why,  certainly, 
beginning  with  to-morrow." 

The  woman,  who  was  thinking  it  over,  con- 
tinued: 

"A  hundred  francs  a  month  is  not  enough  to 
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deprive  us  of  the  child.  That  child  would  be 
working  in  a  few  years;  we  must  have  a 
hundred  and  twenty  francs/* 

Stamping  with  impatience,  Madame  d'Hu- 
bieres  granted  it  at  once,  and,  as  she  wished 
to  carry  off  the  child  with  her,  she  gave  a 
hundred  francs  extra,  as  a  present,  while  her 
husband  drew  up  a  paper.  And  the  young 
woman,  radiant,  carried  off  the  howling  brat, 
as  one  carries  away  a  wished-for  knick-knack 
from  a  shop. 

The  Tuvaches,  from  their  door,  watched  her 
departure — mute,  severe,  perhaps  regretting 
their  refusal. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  little  Jean  Val- 
lin.  The  parents  went  to  the  lawyer  every 
month  to  collect  their  hundred  and  twenty 
francs,  and  they  were  angry  with  their  neigh- 
bors, because  Mother  Tuvache  grossly  insulted 
them,  continually,  repeating  from  door  to  door 
that  one  must  be  unnatural  to  sell  one's  child; 
that  it  was  horrible,  disgusting,  and  many 
other  vile  expressions.  Sometimes  she  would 
take  her  Chariot  in  her  arms,  ostentatiously 
exclaiming,  as  if  he  understood: 

"I  didn't  sell  you,  I  didn't!  I  didn't  sell  you, 
my  little  one!  I'm  not  rich,  but  I  don't  sell 
my  children!" 

The  Vallins  lived  comfortably,  thanks  to  the 
pension.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  inap- 
peasable  fury  of  the  Tuvaches,  who  had  re- 
mained miserably  poor.  Their  eldest  went 
away  to  serve  his  time  in  the  army;  Chariot 
alone  remained   to   labor  with  his   old  father, 
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to  support  the  mother  and  two  younger  sisters 
which  he  had. 

He  had  reached  twenty-one  years  when,  one 
morning,  a  brilliant  carriage  stopped  before 
the  two  cottages.  A  young  gentleman,  with  a 
gold  watch-chain  got  out,  giving  his  hand  to 
an  aged,  white-haired  lady.  The  old  lady  said 
to  him:  "It  is  there,  my  child,  at  the  second 
house.,,  And  he  entered  the  house  of  the  Val- 
lins  as  though  at  home. 

The  old  mother  was  washing  her  aprons; 
the  infirm  father  slumbered  at  the  chimney- 
corner.  Both  raised  their  heads,  and  the 
young  man  said: 

"Good  morning,  papa;  good  morning,  mam- 
ma!" 

They  both  stood  up,  frightened!  In  a  flutter 
the  peasant  woman  dropped  her  soap  into  the 
water,  and  stammered: 

"Is  it  you,  my  child?     Is  it  you,  my  child?" 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  hugged  her, 
repeating:  "Good  morning,  mamma,"  while 
the  old  man,  all  a-tremble,  said,  in  his  calm 
tone  which  he  never  lost:  "Here  you  are, 
back  again,  Jean,"  as  if  he  had  just  seen  him 
a  month  ago. 

When  they  had  got  to  know  one  another 
again,  the  parents  wished  to  take  their  boy 
through  the  neighborhood,  and  show  him. 
They  took  him  to  the  mayor,  to  the  deputy,  to 
the  curt,  and  to  the  schoolmaster. 

Chariot,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  his 
cottage,  watched  him  pass. 

In  the  evening,  at  supper,  he  said  to  the  old 
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people:     "You   must  have   been   stupid   to   let 
the  Vallins'  boy  be  taken." 

The  mother  answered,  obstinately:  "& 
wouldn't  sell  my  child." 

The  father  remained  silent.  The  son  co» 
tinued : 

"It  is  unfortunate  to  be  sacrificed  like  that." 
Then  Father  Tuvache,  in  an  angry  tone,  said: 

"Are  you  going  to  reproach  us  for  having 
Jsept  you?"    And  the  young  man  said,  brutally: 

"Yes,  I  reproach  you  for  having  been  such 
fools.  Parents  like  you  make  the  misfortune 
of  their  children.  You  deserve  that  I  should 
leave  you." 

The  old  woman  wept  over  her  plate.  She 
moaned,  as  she  swallowed  the  spoonfuls  of 
soup,  half  of  which  she  spilled:  "One  may 
kill  oneself  to  bring  up  children." 

Then  the.boy  said,  roughly:  "I'd  rather  not 
have  been  born  than  be  what  I  am.  When  I 
saw  the  other,  my  heart  stood  still.  I  said  to 
myself:  'See  what  I  should  have  been  now!'" 
He  got  up:  "See  here,  I  feel  that  I  would  do 
better  not  to  stay  here,  because  I  would  hold 
it  up  to  you  from  morning  till  night,  and  I 
would  make  your  life  miserable.  I'll  never  for- 
give you  for  that!" 

The  two  old  people  were  silent,  downcast, 
in  tears. 

He  continued ;  "No,  the  thought  of  that 
would  be  too  much.  I'd  rather  look  for  a 
living  somewhere  else." 

He  opened  the  door.  A  sound  of  voices  en- 
tered. The  Vallins  were  celebrating  the  re- 
turn of  their  child. 
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All  were  crowding  around  M.  Bermutier,  the 
judge,  who  was  giving  his  opinion  about  the 
Saint-Cloud  mystery.  For  a  month,  this  in- 
explicable crime  had  been  the  talk  of  Paris. 
Nobody  could  make  head  or  tail  of  it. 

M.  Berniutfer,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
t irep  ace,  was  talking,  reciting  the  proofs,  dis- 
cussing the  various  theories,  but  arriving  at 
no  conclusion. 

Some  women  had  arisen,  in  order  to  get 
nearer  to  him,  and  were  standing  with  their 
eyes  fastened  on  the  clean-shaven  face  of  the 
judge,  who  was  saying  such  weighty  things. 
They  were  shaking  and  trembling,  moved  by 
fear  and  curiosity,  and  by  the  eager  and  in- 
satiable need  for  terror  which  haunts  the  soul 
of  every  woman.  One  of  them,  paler  than  the 
others,  said,  during  a  pause: 

"It's  terrible.  It  reaches  the  confines  of  the 
supernatural.  The  truth  will  never  be 
known." 

The  judge  turned  to  her: 

"True,  Madame,  it  is  likely  that  the  actual 
facts  will  never  be  discovered-  As  for  .the 
word  'supernatural'  which  you  have  just  used, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  We  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  cleverly  conceived  and 
executed  crime,  so  well  enshrouded  in  mystery 
that  we  cannot  disentangle  it  from  the  im- 
penetrable .circumstances  which  surround  it. 
But  formerly,  I  had  to  take  charge  of  an  affair 
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in  which  the  uncanny  seemed  to  play  a  part. 
In  fact,  the  case  became  so  confused  that  it 
had  to  be  given  up." 

Several  women  exclaimed  at  once: 

"Oh!     Tell  us  about  it!" 

M.  Bermutier  smiled,  in  a  dignified  manner, 
as  a  judge  should,  and  went  on: 

"Do  not  think,  however,  that  I,  for  one  min- 
ute, ascribe  anything  in  the  case  to  super- 
natural influences.  I  only  believe  in  normal 
causes.  But  if,  instead  of  using  the  word  'su- 
pernatural* to  express  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand, we  were  simply  to  make  use  of  the  word 
'inexplicable,'  it  would  be  much  better.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  affair  of  which  I  am  about  to  tell 
you,  it  is  especially  the  surrounding,  prelimi- 
nary circumstances  which  impressed  me.  Here 
are  the  facts: 

"I  was,  at  that  time,  a  judge  at  Ajaccio,  a 
little  white  city  on  the  ends  of  a  bay  which 
is  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 

"The  majority  of  the  cases  which  came  up 
before  me  concerned  vendettas.  There  are  su- 
perb, dramatic,  ferocious,  heroic  ones.  We 
find  there  the  most  beautiful  causes  for  re- 
venge of  which  one  could  dream,  hundreds  of 
years  old,  quieted  for  a  time  but  never  ex- 
tinguished; abominable  stratagems,  murders 
becoming  massacres*  and  almost  deeds  of  glory. 
For  two  years  I  heard  of  nothing  but  the  price 
of  blood,  of  this  terrible  Corsican  prejudice 
which  compels  revenge  for  insults  to  be  meted 
out  to  the  person  and  all  his  descendants  and 
relatives.  I  had  seen  old  men,  children,  cousins 
murdered;   my  head  was  foil  #  these  stories. 
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"One  day,  I  learned  that  an  Englishman  had 
just  hired  a  little  villa  at  the  end  of  the  bay, 
for  several  years.  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
French  servant,  whom  he  had*  engaged  at  Mar- 
seilles on  his  way  through. 

"Soon  this  peculiar  person,  living  alone,  only 
going  out  to  hunt  and  fish,  aroused  a  wide- 
spread interest.  He  never  spoke  to  anyone, 
never  went  to  the  town,  and  every  morning  he 
would  practise,  for  an  hour  or  so,  with  his 
revolver  and  rifle. 

"Legends  were  built  up  around  him.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  some  high  personage,  fleeing 
from  his  fatherland  for  political  reasons;  then 
it  was  claimed  that  he  was  hiding  after  having 
committed  some  abominable  crime.  Somfe  par- 
ticularly horrible  circumstances  were  even 
mentioned. 

"In  my  judicial  position  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  get  some  information  about  this  man; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  learn  anything.  He 
cailed  himself  Sir  John  Rowell. 

"I  therefore  had  to  be  satisfied  to  watch  him 
as  closely  as  I  could;  but  I  could  notice  noth- 
ing suspicious  about  his  actions. 

"However,  as  rumors  about  him.  were  grow- 
ing and  becoming  more  widespread,  I  decided 
to  try  to  see  this  stranger  myself,  and  I  began 
regularly  to  hunt  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
grounds. 

"For  a  long  time,  I  watched  without  finding 
an  opportunity.  At  last  it  was  presented  to 
me  in  the  shape  of  a  partridge  which  I  shot 
and  killed  right  in  front  of  the  Englishman, 
My  dog  fetched  it  for  me;   but,   immediately 
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taking  the  bird,  I  went  to  Sir  John  Rowell  and, 
begging  his  pardon,  I  asked  him  to  accept  it. 

"He  was  a  big  man,  with  red  hair  and  beard, 
very  tall,  very  broad,  a  kind  of  calm  and  polite 
Hercules.  He  had  nothing  of  the  so-called 
British  stiffness,  and  in  a  broad  English  ac- 
cent he  thanked  me  warmly  for  my  attention. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  we  had  had  five  or 
six  conversations. 

"One  night,  at  last,  as  I  was  passing  before 
his  door,  I  saw  him  in  the  garden,  seated 
astride  a  chair,  smoking  his  pipe.  I  bowed, 
and  he  invited  me  to  come  in  and  have  a  glass 
of  beer.    I  needed  no  urging. 

"He  received  me  with  the  most  punctilious 
English  courtesy,  sang  the  praises  of  France 
and  of  Corsica,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite 
in  love  with  this  country. 

"Then,  with  great  caution  and  under  the 
guise  of  a  vivid  interest,  I  asked  him  a  few 
questions  about  his  life  and  his  plans.  He 
answered  without  embarrassment,  telling  me 
that  he  had  traveled  a  great  deal  in  Africa, 
in  the  Indies,  in  America.  He  added,  laugh- 
ing: 

"  'I  have  had  many  adventures/ 

"Then  I  turned  the  conversation  to  hunting, 
and   he   gave   me  many   curious   details   about 
hippopotamus,  tiger,  elephant,  and  even  gorilla 
hunting. 
.     "I  said: 

"'Are  all  these  animals  dangerous?' 

"He  smiled: 

"'Oh,  no!     The  worst  is  man.' 
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"And  he  laughed  a  good  broad  laugh,  the 
wholesome  laugh  of  a  self-satisfied  Briton: 

"  *I  have  also  frequently  been  man-hunting/ 

"Then  he  began  to  talk  about  weapons,  and 
he  invited  me  to  come  in  and  see  the  guns 
which  he  had  of  different  makes. 

"His  parlor  was  draped  in  black — black  silk 
trimmed  with  gold.  Big  yellow  flowers,  as 
brilliant  as  fire,  were  embroidered  on  the  dark 
material. 

"'It  is  Japanese  cloth,'  said  he. 

"But  in  the  middle  of  the  largest  panel  of 
the  room,  a  strange  thing  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. A  black  object  stood  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  scarlet  velvet.  I  went  up  to  it;  it 
was  a  hand,  a  human  hand.  Not  the  clean 
white  hand  of  a  skeleton,  but  a  dried,  black 
hand,  with  yellow  nails,  the  muscles  exposed 
and  traces  of  old  blood  on  the  bones,  which 
were  cut  off  as  clean  as  though  it  had  been 
chopped  off  with  an  axe,  near  the  middle  of  the 
forearm. 

"Around  the  wrist,  an  enormous  iron  chain, 
rweted  and  soldered  to  this  unclean  organ, 
bound  it  to  the  wall  by  a  ring,  strong  enough 
to  hold  an  elephant  in  leash. 

"I  asked: 

"  'What  is  that?' 

"The  Englishman  answered  quietly: 

"That  is  my  best  friend.  It  comes  from 
America,  too.  The  bones  were  split  by  a 
sword,  and  the  skin  cut  off  with  a  sharp  stoDe 
and  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  week.5 

"I  touched  these  human  remains,  which  must 
have   belonged   to   a   giant.     The   uncommonly 
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long  fingers  were  attached  by  enormous  ten- 
dons which  still  had  pieces  of  skin  hanging 
to  them  in  places.  This  hand  was  terrible  to 
see;  it  made  one  think  of  some  savage  venge- 
ance. 
"I  said: 

"  This  man  must  have  been  very  strong/ 
"The  Englishman  answered  quietly: 
"  'Yes,  but  I  was  stronger  than  he.    I  put 
on  this  chain  to  hold  him.' 

"I  thought  that  he  was  joking.     I  said: 
"This  chain  is  useless  now,  the  hand  won't 
run  away.' 

"Sir  John  Rowell  answered  seriously: 
"  'It  always  wants  to  go  away.    This  chain 
is  needed/ 

"I  glanced  at   him   quickly,   questioning  his 
face;  and  I  asked  myself: 
"  'Is  he  an  insane  man  or  a  practical  joker?' 
"But  his  face  remained  inscrutable,  calm  and 
friendly.     I  turned  to  other  subjects,  and  ad- 
mired his  rifles. 

"However,  I  noticed  that  he  kept  three 
loaded  revolvers  in  the  room,  as  though  con- 
stantly in  fear  of  some  attack. 

"I  paid  him  several  other  calls.  Then  I 
went  no  more.  People  had  become  used  to  his 
presence;  everybody  had  lost  interest  in  him. 


"A  whole  year  rolled  by.  One  morning,  to- 
ward the  end  of  November,  my  servant  awoke 
me  and  announced  that  Sir  John  Rowell  had 
been  murdered  during  the  night. 

"Half  an  hour  later  I  entered  the  English- 
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man's  house  together  with  the  police  commis- 
sioner and  the  captain  of  the  gendarmes.  The 
servant,  bewildered  and  in  despair,  was  crying 
before  the  door.  At  first  I  suspected  this 
man,  but  he  was  innocent. 

"The  guilty  party  could  never  be  found. 

"On  entering  Sir  John's  parlor;  I  noticed  the 
body,  stretched  out  on  its  back,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

"His  vest  was  torn,  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket 
bad  been  pulled  off,  everything  pointed  to  a 
violent  struggle. 

"The  Englishman  had  been  strangled!  His 
face  was  black  and  swollen,  seeming  to  express 
a  terrible  fear.  He  held  something  between 
his  teeth;  and  his  neck,  pierced  by  five  or  six 
holes  which  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
made  by  some  iron  instrument,  was  covered 
with  blood. 

"A  physician  joined  us.  He  examined  the 
finger-marks  on  the  neck  for  a  long  time  and 
then  made  this  strange  announcement: 

"'It  looks  as  though  he  had  been  strangled 
by  a  skeleton/ 

"A  cold  chill  seemed  to  run  down  my  back, 
and  I  looked  over  to  where  I  had  formerly 
seen  the  terrible  hand.  It  was  no  longer  there. 
The  chain  was  hanging  down,  broken. 

"I  bent  over  the  dead  man  and,  in  his  con- 
tracted mouth,  I  found  one  of  the  fingers  of 
this  vanished  hand,  cut — or  rather  sawed  off 
by  the  teeth — down  to  the  second  knuckle. 

"Then  the  investigation  began.  Nothing 
could  be  discovered.     No  door,  window,  or  piece 
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of  furniture  had  been  forced.  The  two  watoh* 
dogs  had  not  been  aroused  from  their  sleep, 

'Here,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  testimony  of 
the  servant: 

"For  a  month  his  master  had  seemed  ex* 
cited.  He  had  received  many  letters,  which  he 
would  immediately  burn. 

"Often,  in  a  fit  of  passion  which  approached 
madness,  he  had  taken  a  switch  and  struck 
wildly  at  this  dried  hand,  riveted  to  the  wall, 
and  which  had  disappeared,  no  one  knows 
how,  at  the  very  hour  of  the  crime. 

"He  would  go  to  bed  very  late  and  carefully 
lock  himself  in.  He  always  kept  weapons 
within  reach.  Often  at  night  he  would  talk 
loudly,  as  though  he  were  quarreling  with 
someone. 

"That  night,  somehow,  he  had  made  no 
noise,  and  it  was  only  on  going  to  open  the 
windows  that  the  servant  had  found  Sir  John 
murdered.     He  suspected  no  one. 

"I  communicated  what  I  knew  of  the  dead 
man  to  the  judges  and  public  officials ;  through- 
out the  whole  island  a  minute  investigation 
was  carried  on.     Nothing  could  be  found  out. 

"One  night,  about  three  months  after  the 
crime,  I  had  a  terrible  nightmare.  I  seemed 
to  see  the  horrible  hand  running  over  my  cur- 
tains and  walls  like  an  immense  scorpion  or 
spider.  Three  times  I  awoke,  three  times  I 
went  to  sleep  again;  three  times  I  saw  the 
hideous  object  galloping  around  my  room  and 
moving  its  fingers  like  legs. 

"The  following  day  the  hand  was  brought 
me,   found    in   the   cemetery,   on   the   grave  ot 
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Sir  Johir-Rowell,  who  had  been  buried  there 
because  we  had  been  unable  to  find  his  family. 
The  first  finger  was  missing. 

"Ladies,  there  is  my  story.    I  know  nothing 
more." 


The  women,  deeply  stirred,  were  pale  and 
trembling.    One  of  them  exclaimed: 

"But  that  is  neither  a  climax  nor  an  ex- 
planation! We  shall  be  unable  to  sleep,  unless 
you  tell,  in  your  opinion,  what  had  happened/' 

The  judge  smiled  severely: 

"Oh!  Ladies,  I  shall  certainly  spoil  your 
terrible  dreams.  I  simply  believe  that  the 
legitimate  owner  of  the  hand  was  not  dead, 
that  he  came  to  get  it  with  his  remaining  one. 
But  I  don't  know  how.  It  was  a  kind  of  ven- 
detta." 

One  of  the  women  murmured: 

"No,  that  can't  be  it." 

And  the  judge,  still  smiling,  said: 

"Didn't  I  tell  j»u  that  my  explanation  would 
not  satisfy  you?" 
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For  a  month  the  hot  sun  has  been  parching 
the  fields.  Life  is  dawning,  the  fields  are  green 
as  far  as  one  can  see.  The  big  azure  dome  of 
the  sky  is  unclouded.  The  farms  of  Normandy, 
scattered  over  the  plains  and  surrounded  by 
great  hedges,  look,  from  a  distance,  like  little 
forests.  When  near,  after  lowering  the  worm- 
eaten  wooden  bars,  you  imagine  yourself  in  a 
giant  garden,  for  all  the  ancient  apple  trees,  as 
gnarled  as  the  peasants  themselves,  are  in 
bloom.  The  sweet  scent  of  their  blossoms  min- 
gles with  the  heavy  smell  of  the  earth  and  the 
penetrating  odor  of  the  stables.  It  is  noon. 
The  family  is  eating  under  the  shade  of  a  pear 
tree  planted  beside  the  door:  father,  mother, 
the  four  children,  and  the  help — two  women 
and  three  men — are  all  there.  All  are  silent. 
The  soup  is  eaten  and  the  stew  is  brought  on. 

From  time  to  time  one  of  the  women  gets  up 
and  takes  a  pitcher  down  to  the  cellar  to  fetch 
more  cider. 

The  husband,  a  big  fellow  about  forty  years 
old,  is  watching  a  grapevine,  still  bare,  which 
is  winding  and  twisting  like  a  snake  along  the 
side  of  the  house. 

At  last  he  says:  "Father's  vine  is  budding 
early  this  year.  Perhaps  we  may  get  some' 
thing  from  it." 

This  wife  then  turns  around  and  looks,  with- 
out saying  a  word. 

This  vine  is  planted  on  the  spot  where  their 
father  had  been  shot. 
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It  was  during  the  year  of  1870.  The  Prus- 
sians had  established  their  headquarters  at 
this  farm.  The  old  farmer  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, Father  Pierre  Milon,  had  received  and 
quartered  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

For  a  month  the  German  vanguard  had  been 
in  this  village.  The  French  remained  motion- 
less, ten  leagues  away;  and  yet,  every  night, 
some  of  the  Uhlans  disappeared. 

Of  all  the  isolated  scouts,  of  all  those  who 
were  sent  to  the  outposts,  in  groups  of  not 
more  than  three,  not  one  ever  returned. 

They  were  picked  up  the  next  morning  in  a 
field  or  in  a  ditch.  Even  their  horses  were 
found  along  the  roads  with  their  throats  cut. 

These  murders  seemed  to  be  done  by  the 
same  men,  who  could  never  be  found. 

The  country  was  terrorized.  Farmers  were 
shot  on  suspicion,  women  were  imprisoned; 
children  were  frightened  in  order  to  obtain 
information.     Nothing  could  be  ascertained. 

But  one  morning  Father  Milon  was  found 
stretched  out  in  the  barn,  his  face  cut  by  a  big 
gash. 

Two  Uhlans  were  found  dead  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  farm.  One  of  them  was 
still  holding  his  bloody  sword  in  his  hand.  He 
had  fought,  tried  to  defend  himself.  A  court- 
martial  was  immediately  held  in  the  open  air, 
in  front  of  the  farm-house.  The  old  man  was 
brought  before  it. 

He  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  small,  thin, 
bent,  with  two  big  hands  resembling  the  claws 
of  a  lobster.    His  colorless  hair  was  sparse  and 
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thin,  like  the  down  of  a  young  duck,  allowing 
the  patches  of  his  scalp  to  be  seen.  The  brown 
and  wrinkled  skin  of  his  neck  showed  big  veins 
which  disappeared  behind  his  jaws  and  came 
out  again  at  the  temples.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  miserly  and  hard  to  deal  with. 

They  stood  him  up  between  four  soldiers,  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  table,  which  had  been 
dragged  outside.  Five  officers  and  the  colonel 
seated  themselves  opposite  him. 

The  Colonel  spoke  in  French: 

"Father  Milon,  since  we  have  been  here  we 
have  only  had  praise  for  you.  You  have  al- 
ways been  obliging  and  even  attentive  to  us. 
But  to-day  a  terrible  accusation  is  hanging 
over  you,  and  you  must  clear  the  matter  up. 
How  did  you  receive  that  wound  on  your  face?" 

The  peasant  answered  nothing. 

The  Colonel  continued: 

"Your  silence  accuses  you,  Father  Milon. 
But  I  want  you  to  answer  me!  Do  you  under- 
stand? Do  you  know  who  killed  the  two 
Uhlans  who  were  found  this  morning  near 
Calvaire?" 

The  old  man  answered  clearly: 

"I  did." 

The  Colonel,  surprised,  was  silent  for  a  min- 
ute, looking  straight  at  the  prisoner.  Father 
Milon  stood  impassive,  with  the  stupid  look  of 
the  peasant,  his  eyes  lowered  as  though  he 
were  talking  to  the  priest.  Just  one  thing  be- 
trayed an  uneasy  mind:  he  was  continually 
swallowing  his  saliva,  with  a  visible  effort,  as 
though  his  throat  were  terribly  contracted. 
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The  man's  family,  his  son  Jean,  his  daugtiter- 
in-law  and  his  two  grandchildren  were  standing 
a  few  leet  behind  him,  bewildered  and  af- 
frighted. 

The  Colonel  went  on: 

"Do  you  also  know  who  killed  all  the  scouts 
who  have  been  found  dead,  for  a  month, 
throughout  the  country,  every  morning?" 

The  old  man  answered  with  the  same  stupid 
look: 

"I  did." 

"You  killed  them  all?" 

"Yes!" 

"You*  alone?" 

"Yes!" 

"Tell  me  how  you  did  it." 

This  time  the  man  seemed  moved;  the  neces- 
sity for  talking  any  length  of  time  annoyed 
him  visibly.     He  stammered: 

"I  don't  know!     I  simply  did  it." 

The  Colonel  continued: 

"I  warn  you  that  you  will  have  to  tell  me 
everything.  You  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  right  away.    How  did  you  begin?" 

The  man  cast  a  troubled  look  toward  his 
family,  standing  close  behind  him.  He  hesi- 
tated a  minute  longer,  and  then  suddenly  made 
up  his  mind  to  obey  the  order. 

"I  was  coming  home  one  night  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  the  night  after  you  got  here.  You  and 
your  soldiers  had  taken  more  than  fifty  6cus 
worth  of  forage  from  me,  as  well  as  a  cow 
and  two  sheep.  I  said  to  myself:  'As  much 
as  they  take  from  you,  just  so  much  will  you 
make  them  pay  back.'     And  then  I  had  other 
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tilings  on  my  mind  which  I  will  tell  you.  Just 
then  I  noticed  one  of  your  soldiers  who  was 
smoking  his  pipe  by  the  ditch  behind  the  barn. 
I  went  and  got  my  scythe  and  crept  up  slowly 
behind  him,  so  that  he  couldn't  hear  me.  And 
I  cut  his  head  off  with  one  single  blow,  just  as 
I  would  a  blade  of  grass,  before  he  could  say 
'Booh!'  If  you  should  look  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  you  will  find  him  tied  up  in  a  potato- 
bag,  with  a  stone  fastened  to  it. 

"I  got  an  idea.  I  took  all  his  clothes,  from 
his  boots  to  his  cap,  and  hid  them  away  in 
the  little  woods  behind  the  yard." 

The  old  man  stopped.  The  officers  remained 
speechless,  looking  at  each  other.  The  ques- 
tioning began  again,  and  this  is  what  they 
learned. 

Once  this  murder  committed,  the  man  had 
lived  with  this  one  thought:  "Kill  the  Prus- 
sians!" He  hated  them  with  the  blind,  fierce 
hate  of  the  greedy  yet  patriotic  peasant.  He 
had  his  idea,  as  he  said.  He  waited  several 
days. 

He  was  allowed  to  go  and  come  as  he 
pleased,  because  he  had  shown  himself  so  hum- 
ble, submissive  and  obliging  to  the  invaders. 
Each  night  he  saw  the  outposts  leave.  One 
night  he  followed  them,  having  heard  the  name 
of  the  village  to  which  the  men  were  going, 
and  having  learned  the  few  words  of  German 
which  he  needed  for  his  plan  through  frequent- 
ing with  the  soldiers. 

He  left  through  the  back  yard,  slipped  into 
the  woods,  found  the  dead  man's  clothes  and 
put  them  on.    Then  he  began  to  crawl  through 
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the  fields,  following  along  the  hedges  in  order 
to  keep  out  of  sight,  listening  to  the  slightest 
noises,  as  wary  as  a  poacher. 

.\s  soon  as  he  thought  the  time  ripe,  he  ap- 
proached the  road  and  hid  behind  a  bush.  He 
waited  for  a  while.  Finally,  toward  midnight, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  galloping  horse.  The 
7\ian  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  only  one  horseman  was  ap- 
proaching, then  he  got  ready. 

An  Uhlan  came  along,  carrying  des-patches. 
When  he  was  only  a  few  feet  away,  Father 
Milon  dragged  himself  across  the  road,  moan- 
ing, "Hilfet  Hilfe!"  ("Help!  Help!")  The  horse- 
man stopped,  and  recognizing  a  German,  he 
thought  him  wounded,  and  dismounted,  coming 
nearer  without  any  suspicions,  and  just  as  he 
was  leaning  over  the  unknown  man,  he  re- 
ceived, in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  a  heavy 
thrust  from  the  long  carved  blade  of  the  saber. 
He  dropped  without  agony,  shaken  only  by  a 
few  last  quivers.  Then  the  farmer,  radiant 
with  the  silent  joy  of  an  old  peasant,  got  up 
again,  and,  for  his  own  pleasure,  cut  the  dead 
man's  throat.  Then  he  dragged  the  body  to 
the  ditch  and  threw  it  in. 

The  horse  quietly  awaited  its  master.  Father 
Milon  mounted  him  and  started  galloping 
across  the  plains. 

About  an  hour  later,  he  noticed  two  more 
Uhlans  who  were  returning  home  side  by  side. 
He  rode  straight  for  them,  once  more  crying, 
"Hilfe!  Hilfe /"  The  Prussians,  recognizing  the 
uniform,  let  him  approach  without  distrust. 
The    old    man    passed    between    them    like 
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cannon-ball,  felling  them  both,  one  with  his 
saber  and  the  other  with  a  revolver. 

Then  he  killed  the  horses,  German  horses! 
After  that  he  quickly  returned  to  the  woods 
and  hid  one  of  the  horses.  He  left  his  uniform 
there  and  again  put  on  his  old  clothes;  then 
back  into  bed,  he  slept  until  morning. 

For  four  days  he  did  not  go  out,  waiting  for 
the  inquest  to  be  terminated;  but  on  the  fifth 
day  he  went  out  again  and  .killed  two  more 
soldiers  by  the  same  stratagem.  From  that 
time  on  he  did  not  stop.  Each  night  he  wan- 
dered around  in  search  of  adventure,  killing 
Prussians  sometimes  here  and  sometimes  there, 
galloping  through  deserted  fields,  under  the 
moon,  a  lost  Uhlan,  a  hunter  of  men.  Then 
his  task  accomplished,  leaving  behind  him  the 
bodies  stretched  along  the  roads,  the  old  farm- 
er would  return  and  hide  his  horse  and  uni- 
form. 

He  went,  toward  noon,  to  carry  oats  and 
water  quietly  to  his  mount,  and  he  fed  it  well, 
demanding  from  it  a  great  amount  of  work. 

But,  this  time,  one  of  those  whom  he  had 
attacked  happened  to  be  guarding  himself,  and 
slashed  the  old  peasant  across  the  face  with 
his  saber. 

However,  he  had  killed  them  both.  He  had 
come  back  and  hidden  the  horse  and  uniform; 
but  as  he  reached  home  he  began  to  feel  faint, 
and  he  had  dragged  himself  as  far  as  the 
stable,  being  unable  to  reach  the  house. 

They  had  found  him  there,  bleeding,  on  the 
straw. 
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When  he  had  finished  his  tale,  he  suddenly 
lifted  up  his  head  and  proudly  looked  at  the 
Prussian  officers. 

The  Colonel,  who  was  gnawing  at  his  mus- 
tache, asked: 

"You  have  nothing  else  to  say?" 

"Nothing  more;  I  have  finished  my  task:  I 
killed  sixteen,  not  one  more  or  less." 

"Do  you  know  that  you  are  going  to  die?" 

"I  haven't  asked  for  mercy." 

"Have  you  been  a  soldier?" 

"Yes,  I  have  served  my  time.  And  then,  you 
had  killed  my  father,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the 
first  Emperor.  And  last  month  you  killed  my 
youngest  son,  Francois,  near  Evreux.  I  owed 
you  something;   I  paid.    We  are  quits." 

The  officers  were  looking  at  each  other. 

The  old  man  continued: 

"Eight  for  my  father,  eight  for  the  boy — we 
are  quits.  I  didn't  seek  any  quarrel  with  you. 
I  don't  know  you.  I  don't  even  know  where 
you  come  from.  And  here  you  are,  ordering  me 
around  in  my  home  as  though  I  were  yours. 
I  took  my  revenge  upon  the  others.  I'm  not 
sorry." 

And,  straightening  up  his  bent  back,  the  old 
man  crossed  his  arms  in  a  humble  yet  heroic 
pose. 

The  Prussians  whispered  for  a  long  time. 
One  of  them,  a  captain  who  had  lost  his  son 
a  month  previous,  was  defending  the  poor 
wretch.  Then  the  Colonel  arose  and,  approach- 
ing Father  Milon,  he  said  in  a  low  voice: 

"Listen,  old  man,  there  is  perhaps  a  way  of 
saving  your  life,  it  is  to " 
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But  the  man  was  not  listening,  and,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  hated  officer,  while  the  wind 
played  with  the  down  hair  on  his  head,  he  dis- 
torted his  slashed  face,  giving  it  a  truly  terrible 
expression,  and,  filling  his  lungs,  he  spat,  as 
hard  as  he  could,  right  on  the  Prussian's  cheek. 

The  Colonel  wildly  lifted  his  hand,  and  for 
the  second  time  the  man  spat  in  his  face. 

All  the  officers  had  jumped  up  and  were 
shrieking  orders  at  the  same  time. 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  old  man,  still  im- 
passive, was  pushed  up  against  the  wall  and 
shot,  looking  smilingly  the  while  toward  Jean, 
his  eldest  son,  his  daughter-in-law  and  his  two 
grandchildren,  who  witnessed  this  scene  in 
dumb  terror. 
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